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various other manufactures and handicrafts; 


Ehe Philanthropist. 


and some of all these were to apply at the 
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Sia,—As proposals have been made for 


proposed establishment for employment, to 
what business could they be set to work ? 
When a large establishment was organized, | 
isome of many ofthese trades might be! 


| 
employed ; but this is a very different mat-' 


erecting large buildings, and making other 
expensive preparations for employing the 
or that may be out of work, upon a plan 
somewhat similar to Mr. Owen’s cotton; 
manufactory, at New Lanark, permit me 
tomake a few observations on the subject. | 
Wihout calling it an Utopian system, it) 
appears to mie, that, although it may have 
answered Mr. Owen's purposes as a manu- 
scturer, it does not from thence follow that 
itis calculated for the general employment, 
gfthe poor: it is too common a case, that 
if any plan happens to suit some local situ- 
tion, or some particular trade or business, 
hit it may be equally applicd to every 
business. 
In order to have a proper view of the 
ubject, we must consider what was the 
rocess followed by Mr Owen, whereby he 
ied his manufactory from a small mill for 
ye spinnin of cotton, tu its preseut extent. 
He probably began with a few, say 30 or 
) hands, most or all of whom had been: 
yeviously employed at some factory in 
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eck-matey, 
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england, and there learned their business: 

ae py care and attention to the concern he 
— ound he could dispose of more goods than 
isestablishment could supply, and found’ 

Q : for his interest to enlarge it; and as 
erknen who left or were discharged from 

ther factories, applied at Mr. Owen's for 

otk, and he employed them; if they 

Ae uited him, he retained them in his service : 
oe Hthey did not suit him, he discharged 
1.81 fiiem and took others. As his establishment 










creased, he found it necessary to erect, 
attages for the work people, and provide, 
le means for their subsistence, by encou-| 


hgiag or opening shops to supply them 


losing an experiment, it had been cheaper 
to have given them the money to sit still: 
for what with the expense of hiring persons 
to supcrintend it, the hands that were em- 
ployed ‘being all of the worst kind, some 
being poor workmen at best, others care- 
less, and others who spoiled the work from 
a worse principle; that the goods when 
manufactured did not fetch more than the 
materials cost. 


ter to finding employment for any number! 
of persons of any or all these trades.—! 
Should it be said, that in the proposed! 
establishment, various manufactures would 
be carried on, I do not scruple to say, that! 
if the profit of the concern was regarded, | 
they would be a greater loss to the com-: 
munity than paying the men wages to sit 
still. Itis in every day’s experience, that; 
men who have a perfect knowledge of their, 
business, and have embarked in large con-! 
cerns, have not been able to make them) 
answer, although managed with every care, 
and attention, and who lived in the most| 
frugal and sober manner: how then are 
businesses likely to answer carried on under} 
every disadvantage, and managed by per-| 
sons of no superior judgment or knowledge, | 
and who have no interest in their success, 
farther than keeping their places and re- 
ceiving their salaries. Look at the schemes 
set on foot in some parts of the country but 
a few years back, where parishes attempted 
to find the poor employnient, by purchasing! 
raw materials to manufacture into goods; 
this was particularly the case with respect 
to some places where the woollen manufac- 
ture was carried on; but it was found so 





- . 
employment, every person who applied for 
work, although not one of them were ac- 
quainted with the business ? 
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additional number of hands, and frequently 
inferior ones: but as soon as trade gets 
slack, these are discharged ; and it would] 
be these discharged workmen that would! 
apply at such an institution for employment. | 

I think few will contend that such an. 
institution as the one said to be in contem- 


some take up too much room, others re- 
quire a great deal of machinery, and others. 
a great capital for the quantity of employ-| 
ment ; nor would it be easy to engage per-| 
sons fit to carry on any large trade or ma- 
nufacture, who would undertake one, when 
he were to have no hands to carry it on but 
those whom no other master would employ. 
Were a number of ship carpenters out of; 
employ in this town, would any one under- 
take to build ships with no hands but the 
poorest workmen in the port ?—would any 
cotton manufacturer in or near Manchester 
undertake to carry on a manufactory in 
which he must employ all the offal hands in 
the neighbourhood? The same may be 
asked of any other manufactory or trade. 
Would Mr. Owen, with all the knowledge 
and experience he has gained at New 
Lanark, venture to set up a similar business, 
where he was to take into his service and 





(To be concluded in our neat. ) 





ut, supposing the plan 


The Cleaner. 


** Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 


plation, can carry on many manufactures ; 
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tradesman is often obliged to employ an} dod opinion is well worth having ; particularly certain 


|| Discuit-bakers, who have gone so fur as to imprint his 
hkeness on their new year cakes, and have thus given 
| him a chance for immortality, almost equal to being 
stamped on a Waterloo medal, or a Queen Anne's 
farthing. ] 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 


& POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER. 





By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that-is Wedensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre— CARTWRIGHT. 





Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains They area dis. 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are secn away to the west of the river, swelling 
up to a noble height, aud lording itfpver the sur- 
rounding country, Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical bues and 
shapes of these mountains, and they are regarded by 
all the good wives, far and near, as perfect barowe- 
ters, When the weather is fair and settled, they 
are clothed in blue and purple, and priot their bold 
outlines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, 
when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapours about their sum- 
mits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow aud light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of ‘these fairy moontains, the voyager 
may have descricd the light smoke curling up from 
a village, whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt ay ay 
into the fresh green of the nearer lanscape. It isa 
little village of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times 
of the province, just about the beginning of the 
government of the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he 
rest in peace!) and there were some of the houses 
of the original settlers standing within a fow years, 
with lattice windows, gable fronts surmounted with 
weathercocks, and built of small yellow bricks 
brought from Holland, 

Iu that same village, and in one of these very 
houses, (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time worn aud weather beaten,) there lived many 


; years since, while the country was yet a province 


of Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow, of 
the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descend. 
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| companied him to the siege of Fort Christiana, 
| inherited, however, but little of the martial charac. 
| ter of his ancestors, 
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ith what they wanted: and thus by de- 
rees it arrived at the extent and perfection' 
hich it appears by report to have attained | 
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rs, we ® 
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| should be to carry on some very large ma- 
'nufactory of one kind only; and all who’ 
applied for work must be employed in it, | 























ctus; and 


iz.—thit ZA But surely no person at all conversant: 
us OF poll F ° . 

med anyf@mmith manufactures or handicraft business, 
yject of wi, , , 

2 instead n ever suppose that Mr. Owen could 


is our de 


dst : | 
pha D 2000 persons, none of whom knew any; 
O proemas of his business ; and it is perhaps as 


we dispo 


“| Faker@’t could find employment for persons) 
art fom Mo had never worked at it before, as to 
"ae hpect that any establishment could carry 
has many different trades within itself as; 
. ould find employment for every person | 
on, whit Pho might apply there, in the business in 


ve set to work at New Lanark from 1000, 


hurd to suppose, that any business what- 


hich each person had been brought up. 
upposing a number of persons out of em-! 


how long atime would elapse before persons| 
of all ages, capacities, dispositions, and) 
habits, could be so far taught a business| 
entirely new to them, as to becomesufficient-| 
ly expert in it to be able to do the work} 
properly, and in a sufficieat quantity to 
‘learn a livelihood ?—and, before that time, 


<> The three first numbers of this celebrated work 
may be found in the present volume of the Kaleido- 
scope, pages 25, 49, and 56.—The copy from which 
we transcribe the present sketch, bas been just re- 
ceived from a friend, who procured it for us in 
America; and we believe we may state with truth ]) 
that it now appears for the first time in this country. 
—We can promise our readers considerable amuse- 
ment by the continuation of this singular, ingenious, |; 
but we must add, nequal performance. 











| how much work and materials would be| 


| 
spoiled, through the awkwardness and in-| 
| 


experience of those employed, even sup-|) 
pose they did their best, and which might]! 
not be the case with all ? 
Mr. Owen’s establishment at New Lanark|! 
had none of these difficulties to contend 
with: the awkward, the slow, the untracta- 
ble, the idle, drunken, impertinent, quar- 
relsoine, disorderly, or dishonest, were not 


loyment, many of the men with wives and’ 
milies, were to apply at such an estab- 
hment, among which were persons of 
















- ghall be 


aphical Most or all the following trades, viz. ship 
geal \ nd house carpenters, joiners, cabinet- 
rto been Mmakers, upholsterers, wheelwriyhts, turners, 
tisonl!"Mlacksmiths, sheemakers, tailors, cotton- 


tevers, woollen cloth weavers, wool sort- 
s, wool-combers, dyers, sadlers, collar- 
akers, curriers, tanners, feltmongers, 
wmbers, glaziers, painters, slaters and) 
isterers, bricklayers, stone-masons, but-| 


' 





long suffered to remain at New Lanark: 
but in the proposed institution, many of all 
these dispositions mast be received and em- 
ployed, and indeed almost the whole of the 
persons applying there for work, would be 
of some of these dispositions ; sober, steady, 
honest men, who are good workmen, sel- 
dum want employment: and it is highly to 
the credit of the generality of the master 
tradesmen, that they seldom or never dis- 
charge a good workman, while it is possible 
to employ him, even to their own loss andj 














hers, bakers, bookbinders, printcrs, rie 
's, chandlers, soapboilers, together with 


inconvenience. While work is plentiful, ah 





[The following Tale was found:‘among the papers of 
the late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old genleman of 
New York, who was very curious in the Dutch history | 
of the province, and the manners of the descendants | 
from its primitive settlers. His historical researches, 

however, did not lay so much amony books, as among 

men; for the former are lamentably scanty on his fa- | 


invaluable to true history. Whenever, therefore, he 
happdned upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut 
up in its low-roofed farm house, under a spreading 
sycamore, he looked upon it as a little c'aspe volume | 
of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book- | 
worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of 
the province, during the reign of the Dutch governors, | 
which he published some years since. Thete have been | 
various opinions as to the literary character of his work, | 
and, to tell the truth, it is not a whit better than it 
should be. Its chief merit is ite scrupulous accuracy, '| 
which, indeed, was a little questioned , on its first appear- | 
ance, but has since been completely established: and 
it is now admitted into all historical collections, as a book 
of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication 
of his work, ay@enow, that he is dead and gone, it can- 
not do much harm to his memory, to say, that his time 
might have been much better employed in weightier Ja- 
bours; He however, was apt to ride his hebby his own 
way; and though it did now and then kick up the dust 
alittle in the eyes of his. neighbours, and grieve the} 
spirit of some friends, for whom he felt the trucst defe- 
renc¢ and affection; yct kis errors and follies are re- 
membered * more in sorrow than in anger,” and ity 
begins to be suspected, that he never intended to injure 








or offend. But however his memidry may be appreciated 
by critics, it is still held dear amoug many folk, whose 


ant of the Van Winkles who figured so gallautly in 
the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, aud ac- 
He 


Ihave observed that he was 
a simple good-natured man; he was moreover a 
kind neighbour, and an obedient, henpecked hus- 
band. Indeed, to the latter cireunstance might be 


jowing that meckness of spirit which gamed him 


such universal popularity; for those men are most 


| apt to be obsequious aud coucihating abroad, whe 


| are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their 
| tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable 
| in the fiery furnace of domestice tribulation, and a 
| eurtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world 
for teaching the virtues of patience and long suf- 
fering. A termagaut wife inay, therefore, in some 
respects, be considered a tolerable blessing ; aud if 
80, Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed, 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite amoug 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual with 
the amiable sex, took bis part in all family squab. 
bles, aud wever fisled, whenever they talked (hose 
matters over in their evening gossipings, to lay all 
the blame on Dame Van Winkl. ‘The children of 
the village, tov, would shout with joy whenever he 
approached. He assisted at their sports, made 
their playthings, tanght them to fly kites aud 
shoot marbles, and told them long storics of yhosty, 
witches, and Fidians, Whenever he went dodging 


| yourite topics ; whereas he found the old burghers, and || about the village, he was surrounded by a troop of 
| still more, their wives, rich in that legendary lore, 30 | then, hanging on his skirts, clambering on bia 


back, and playing @ thousand tricks ou him with 
impunity; and not a dog would bark at him through. 


|| out the neighbourhood. 


The great error in Rip’s composition was an in. 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour, 
It could not be for the want of assiduity or per- 
severance ; for he would sit on a wet rock, witha 
rod as long and heavy asa Vartar’s lance, and fish 
all day without a murmur, even though he should 
vot be encouraged by a single uibble. He would 
carry a fowiing piece on his shoulder, for hours to. 
gether, trudging through woods and swampy, aod 
up hilland down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or 
wild pigeons, He would never even refuse to assist 
a neighbour in tht roughest toil, aud was a foremost 
man at all country frolicks for husking Iudion cos ly 
or building stone fences ; the women of the villages 
too, usted to employ bim to ran their errands, 9 d 
to do such little odd jobs as their leas obliging hus 
bauds would not do for them ;-—iu a word, Rip wae 
ready to attend to any boily's business bot hig own| 
but as to doiug family duty, aud keeping bis farin 
in order, it was impossible, 

In fact, he declares it was vo use to work on his 
farms it was the most pestiteut little piece of 
ground iv the whole countrys every thing about i 















































went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of 


him. 
His fences were continually falling to pieces; bts 


cow would either go astray, or get ambng the cab-| 
Lages ; weeds were sure tu grow quicker ih his fields | 
than any where else, the rain always made a point: 
of setting ia just as he bad some out-door work to 
do. So that though his patrimonral estate had | 
dwindled away under his usanagement, acre by acre, | 
until there was little more left than a mere patch of | 
Indiaw corn aud potatoes, yet it was the worst con- 
ditioned farm in the neighbourhood | 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His »on, Rip, an vrehin | 
begotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the | 
habits, with the ol clothes of bis father. He was 
generally srew trotting like a colt at his mother’s , 
heels, equipped im a pair of his father's cast-off | 
galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up| 
with one baud, as a fine lady does her train in bad | 


weather 


Kip Van Winkle, however, was one of those hap-| 


py mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who | 


take the world casy,cat white bread or brown, which 
ever can be got with least ‘thought or trouble, and | 
would rather starve on a penny than work fora 
pound, 
life away, in perfect contentment; but his wife kept 


continually dinning his ears about bis idleness, his | 


carelessuess, and the ruin he was bringing on his 
family. Moruing, noon, and pight, ber tongue was 
incessantly going, and every thipg he said or did 


was ‘sure to produce a torrent of Lousehotd elo-| 
| 
} 


Rip had but one way of replying to alll 


quence, 
lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, had 
growo intoababt. He shragged bis shoulders, 
shook his head, cast up bis eyes, but said nothing. 
This, however, always provoked a fresh volley from 
bik wife, su that he was faia to draw off his forces, 
and take to the outside of the house—the only side 
which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked husband, 

Rip’s sule domestic adherent. was his dug Wolf, 
who was as much henpeeked as his mastér? for 
Dame Van Winkie regarded them as companions in 
idleness, and even looked upouw Wolf with an evil 
eye, as the cause of his master’s so often going 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting 
an honourable dog, be was as courageous an animal 
as ever scoured the woods—but what courage can 
withstand the ever-daring and all-besetting terrors 
of a woman's tongue’? The moment Wolf entered 
the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground, ov curled between his legs, he sucaked about 
with « gallows air, casting many a side-long glance 
at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a 
brooinstick or ladle, would fly to the dvor with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and’worse with Rip Van Win- 
kle as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper 
never wellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the 
only edge tool that grows keener by constant use, 
Por a foug while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of perpe- 
taal clab of the sages, philosophers, and other idle 
personages of the village, that held its sessions on a 
bench before a small inn, designated by a rabicund 
portrait of his Majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit iv the shade, of a long lazy sum- 
mer's day, talk listlessly over village gossip, or telling 
endless sleepy storics about nothing. But it would 
have been worth avy statesman’s money to have 
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the brow of aiprecipice. ‘From‘an opening between 
the trees, 'he ‘Could ‘ivettook all the lower country 
for tatiy a'tiile of’rich Woodland. He ‘saw at a 
distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
moving on in its silent but majestic course, the re- 
flection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging 
bark, here add thére ‘sleeping on its glassy bosom, 
and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, -and shagged, the bot- 
tom filled with fragments from the impending cliffs, 
and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the set- 
ting sun. For some time Rip lay musing. on this 
scene, evening was gradually advancing, the moun- 
tains began to throw their !oag blue ‘shadows over 
the valleys, he saw that it would. be dark long be- 
fore he could reach ‘the'viltage, “and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he a of encountering the 
terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 





As he was about to descend, he heard ‘@ voice |; 


from a distance, halloing, “ Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
\¥ee Winkle!” He looked around, but could sce 
nothing but a ¢row winging its solitary flight across 
the mountain. He thought his fancy must have 
\deceived him, and turned again to descend, when 


If left to himself, he would have whistled ||be heard the same ery ring through the still evening 
Hair; * Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle !"—at 


ithe same time Wolf bristled up bis back, and giving 
a low growl, skalked to ‘his master’s side, looking 
fearfully down into the glen. Rip. now felt a vague 
apprehension stealing over him ; he looked anxious- 
ly in'the same direction, and perceived a strange 
figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending 
under the weight of something he carried on his 
back. He was surprised to see any human being 
in this lonely ‘and unfrequented place, ‘but sup- 
posing it to be some one of the neighbourhood in 
need of bis assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach, he was still‘ more ‘surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He 
was a short square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy 
hair, anda grizzled beard. ‘His d¥ess was of the an- 
tique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round 
the waist—several pairs of breeches, the outer one of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on 
his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach and assist him 
with the load. Though rather shy and distrastful of 
this new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual 
alacrity,and mutually relieving each other, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of 
a mountain torrent, As they ascended, Rip every now 
aud then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, 
that seemed to issne oat of a deep ravine, or rather 
cleft between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged 
}path conducted, He paused for an instant, but 
supposing it to be the muttering of one of those 
| transient thunder showers which often take place in 
|inouutain heights, he preceeded. Passing through 
'the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small am- 





phitheatre, sarroanded by perpendicular precipices, | 


‘over the brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the 
azure sky, and the bright evening cloud. During the 
; whole time, Rip and his companion laboured on in 
‘silence; for though the former marvelled greatly 
{what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor 
‘up this wild mountain, yet there was something 


|strange and incomprehensible about the unknown, 





heard the profound discussions that sometimes took 
place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into 
their bands, from some passing traveller. How ing 
Jemaly they would listen to the contents, as drawled | 
out by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a | 
dupper learned littl: man, who wa 
ed by the most gigautic word in the dictionary ? and 
how sagely they would deliberate upon public events 
some months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the vil- | 
lage, acd landlord of the inn, at the door of which 
he took bis seat from morning Ull night, just moving 
sufficiently to avoid the san, and keep in the shade 
of a large tree; so that the neighbours could tell 
the Lour by his movements as accurately as by a sun 
dial. It is true, be was rarely heard to speak, but 
smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, how- 
ever, (for every great man bas his adherents.) per 
fectly waderstood him, and kuew how to gather his 
Opinioos. When any thing thet was read or related 
displeased him, he was observed to smoke his pipe 
vehemently, aud seod forth short, frequent, and 
angry pulls; bat when pl ased he would inhale the 
emuke slowly aud tranquilly, and emit if in bight 
and placid clouds, aud sometimes taking the pipe 
from his mouth, and letting the fragrant vapour 
curl about his nose, would gravely avd his head in 
tokey of perfect approbation, 

From even this strong hold, the untucky Rip was 
at length routed by bis termagant wife, who would 
suddealy break in upou the tranquillity of the assem- 
blage, call the members all to nought, vor was that au- 
gust personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from 
the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who 
charged bun outright with eucouraging ber has 
band io habits of idleness, 

Poor Rip wae et last reduced almost to despair ; 
and bis oily alternative to escape from the labour} 
of the farm aod the clamvour of his wife, was to take 
gy tn hand, and stroib away into the woods, Here 
he would sometimes seat hims It at tue foot of a 
tres, and share the contents of bis wallet with Wolf, 





| that inspired awe, and checked familiarity. 

| On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 
the ceutre was a company of odd-looking personages 


‘playing at nine-pins. ‘They were dressed in a quaint, 


« not to be daunt- || outlandish fashion : some wore short doublets, others | 
| jerkins, with long knives ia their belts, and most | 


had enormous breeches, of similar style with that 
of the guide's. Their visages, too, were peculiar; 
one had a large head, broad face, and small piggish 
eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugarloaf 
hat, set off with a little red cockstail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colours. There was 
one who seemed to be the commander, He was a 
stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten counte 
nance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high crowned bat and feather, red stock- 
ings, and high heeled shoes, with roses in them. 
The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an 
old Flemish painting, in the parlour of Dominie 
Van Schaick, the village parson, and which bad 
been brought over from Holland at the time of the 
settlement, 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintamed the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene, but 
the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling 
peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his compamon approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange 
uacooth lack lustre countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote together. 


keg into large flagons, and made signs to him to 
wait upon the company. He obeyed with fear and 
trembling ; they quaffed the liquor in profound si- 
lilence, aud then returned to their gaine, 





with who be sympathscd as a fellow-sufferer in| 


persecution, “* Poor Wolf, he would nay, “thy 
mistecas leads thee a dog's Ife of it; but newer 
miud, ey led, while TI live thou shalt never want a]} 
friend to stand by thee!" W olf would) wag his 

te, took wisifally iu bis masger’s face, and if dogs, 
can feel pity, P werids beliewe he réciprucated the || 





gevtiocnt with all lis Leort. 
Io a lvag camble of the kind oa 8 five antymual i! 
day, Kip had uyponsciousl y scrambled to one of the 
high st perts of af the Kaatsk I mountains, He 
was after bis favourite sport of sqaurel shooting, 
and the still sol.tudes had echoed and re-cchoed) 
with the reporss of lus gan. Panting and fatigued, 








be threw himuclf, late ic the aflernoon, on & green) 
knoll, covered ith mountain berbage, that crowned ' 


By degrees, Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 


His companion now emptied the contents of the || 


EIDOSCOPE. 




















—————— 


t t Rip, “I have sot-slept bere all night.” He 

recalted the o¢eurrencés before he fell asleep. The 

strdvge man with ‘the keg vf liquor—the mountain 
ravine—the wild retreat among the rocks—thé wo- 
begone party at nine pins—the flagon— Oh! that 
flagon! that wicked @agon!” thought Rip—‘ what 
ex¢dse'shall [ make'to'Dame Van Wiakie ?” 
He looked round for his gun, but in place of. the 
clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found au old fire- 
lock lyiug by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, 
the lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He 
now suspected the grave roysters of the mountain 
bad.put a triek upvn bim, end having dused him 
with Tiqnor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, 
too, bad ‘disappearcd, but ‘he might have strayed 
away after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled 
after him, shouted his name, but all.in vain; the 
echoes repeated ‘his whistle aud shout, but no dog 
was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of ‘the last 
evening’s gambol, and if-he met with any of the 
party, to demand his dog and gun. As he arose 
to walk'he found himself ‘stiff in the ‘joimts, and 
wanting in his- wsual activity. ‘ Fhese mountain 
beds do not agree with me,” thought Rip, “ and if 
this frolick should lay me up with a fit of the rheu- 
matism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame Van 
Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down. into 
the glen: he found the gully up which be and his 
companion had ascended the preeeding evening, 
but to Ins astonishment a mountain stream was 
now foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, 
and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, 
however, made shift to scramble up its sides, work- 
ing his toilsome way through thickets of birch, 
sassafras, and witch hazle, and sometimes tripped 
up or entangled by the wild grape viucs that twisted 
their coils and tendrils from tree to. tree, aad spread 
a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs, to the amphitheatre ; 
but uo traces of such opening remained, The rocks 
presented a high impenetrable wall, over which the 
torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad deep basin, black from the sha- 
dows of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor 
Rip was brought to a stand. He again called and 
whistled after lis dog ; he was only answered by the 
cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting bigh in air 
about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; 
and who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look 
down and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. 
What was to be done? the morning was passing 
jaway, and Rip felt famished for his breakfast. He 
lgrieved to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to 
{meet his wife; but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the 
lrusty firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble and 
janxiety, turved his steps homeward, 

As he approached the village, he met a number. 
\of people, but none that he kuew, which somewhat 
|surprised him, fur he had thought himself acquaint- 
ed with every one in the country round, Their 

dress, too, was of a different fashion from that to 
|| whieh he was accustomed, They all stared at him 
|| with equal marks of surprise, and whenever they 
||cast eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins. 
'|"Fhe constant recurrence of this gesture, indaced 
|| Rip, iuvoluntarily, to do the same, when, to his 
Hastonishment, be found his beard had grown a fvot} 
\}1on 








| He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
\|troop of strange children ran at his heels, huoting, 
\jafter him, and pointing at his grey beard. The 
dogs, too, not one of which he recognised for his 
old acquaintances, barked at bim as he passed. The 
very village seemed altered : it was larger and more 
| populous. ‘Phere were rows of hoases which he 

had never seen before, and those which had been his 
familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names 
were over the doors—strange faces at the windows 
—every thing was strange. His mind row began to 
misgive him, that both he and the world around him 
were bewitched. Surely this was his native village, 
which he had left but the day before. Tre stood 
the Kaatskill mountains—tbere ran the silver SYud- 
son ata distance—there was every hill and dale pre- 


| 





There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about yp 
The 





door, but none that Rip recollected, 
character of the people seemed changed. 
a busy, bustling disputatious tone about 
of the accustomed phlegm aud drow sy t 
He looked in vain for the sage Nicho 
with his broad face, double chin, and fairlony 5.’ 
uttering clouds of tobacco smoke instead”op ie 
speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster. rt 
forth the contents of an ancient hewspaper . 
place of these, a lean bilious Jooking fellow. i 
his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing ™ 
mently about rights of -eitizens—eleetion< cg 
bers of congress—libérfy—Bunker’s Hill|— 
seventy six—and other words, that were 
lonish. jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle, 

‘Fhe appearance of Rip, with ‘his tong griz 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth an 
‘and the aftmy of women and children that had” 
thered at his heels, soon attracted the attention e 
the tavern politicians, They crowded around Ag 
eyeing him from head to foot, with great curiosit, , 
The orator bustled up to him, and drawing his 

partly aside, inquired, “which side he vena 
tip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short bi 

busy little fellow pulled’ him by the arm, and raising 
on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, “ whether he - 
Federal er Democrat?” Rip was equally at a) ~ 
to comprehend the question ; whena knowing ot 
important old gentleman, iu a sharp cocked bir 
made his way through the crowd, putting they, y 
the right and left with his elbows as he passed, a, : 
planting himself before ‘Van Wiukle, with one a 
akimboy, the other resting un his cane, his beta ene 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his pi 
soul, demanded, ‘in an austere tone, “ whit brow t 
him to the election with a gun on his shoulder aa 
a mob at his heels, and whether he meant to tebe 

riot in the village?” Alas! gentlemen,” cris 
Rip, somewhat dismayed, “ ]'amy a poor Quiet may 
a uative of the place, and a loyal-subject of jj, 
King, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standin 
—“A tory! atory! aspy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with him!” It was with great difficulty that 
the self-important man in the cocked hat restored 
order; and having assumed a tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the unknown Culprit, wha 
he came there for, and whom he was secking, The 
poor man humbly assured them that he meant 
farm; but merely came there in search of some of 
hiv neighbours, whu used to keep about the tayery 

“'Well—who are they ?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself for a moment, 
red, * Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 
There was a silence for a little while, when an uj 
man replied, in a thin piping voice, Nichols 
Vedder? why he is dead and gone these cighteen 
years! There was a wooden tembstone in the 
church-yard that used to tell all about him but 
that’s rotted and gone too.” ; 

“ Where’s Brom’! Dutcher ?” 

“Oh he went off to the army in the heginning of 
the war; some say he was killed at the battled 
Stoney-Point—others say he was drowned ina Squil, 
at the foot of Antony’s Nose. { dou't knowey 
neve came back again.” 

“ Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“ He wert off to the wars tov, was a great wpiliti 
general, and is nuw in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away, at hearing of these sil 
changes in his home and friends, and finding himself 
thus alone in the world, Every answer puzzled bin, 
too, by treating of such enormous lapses of tin, 
and of matters which he could not wuderstand: wa 
—congress— Stoney: Point ;—he had no courage to 
ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
“ Does nobody here know Rip'Van Winkle?” 
“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or sre, 
‘Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Yan Winkle youde, 
leaning against the tree.” 

_Rip lovked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain: apparently as 
lazy, and certaialy as raged. ‘Phe puor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doutited bis own 
identity, and whether he was himself oy another mau, 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in'the 
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"auquillity, 
tas Ved 


heroes “f 
a Baby. 


and inqui. 





cisely as it bad always been—Rip was sorely per- 
plexed—“ That flagon last night,” thought he, “ has 
addled my poor head sadly !” 

It was with some difficulty he found the way tu 
his own house, which he approached with silent awe,) 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of | 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house. gone to 
decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shattercd, 
and the doors off the hinges. A half starved dog, 
that looked. like Wolf, was skulkiug about it. Rip 
called him by naine,, but the cur snarled, sLowed 
his teeth, aud passed on, This was a0 nakind cut 
paccoan My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, has for- 
gotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the tenth,!) 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order |) 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. || 
|The desolateness overcame all his connubial fears— r 
jhe called loudly for his wife and chifdren—the lonely 
ichambers rung for a moment with his voice, and)! 
then all again was silence. | 
| He uow hurried forth, and hastened to his old 
jresort, the little village inu—but it too was goue i| 
|A large rickety wouden building stood in its place,’ 
iwith great gaping windows, some of them bivken, 
land mended with old hats and petticoats, and over | 
jthe door was painted, “ The Unien Hotel, by); 











He even venturedywhen no eye was fixed upon hin, | 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of | 
the favour of excellent Hollands. 
rally a thirsty soui, 
the draught, Ove taste provoked another, and he | 
reiterated his visit to the flagon so often, that at | 
length his seusex were overpowered, his’ eyes swam | 
in his head, his head gradually declined, and he fell 
into a deep sleep, 

On awaking, he found hinuself on thegreen knoll | 


|Jonathan Doolittle’? Instead of the great tree | 
jthat used ¢o shelter the quiet Little Duteh inn of | 


|singular assemblage of stars and stripes—all this was. | 
{strange avd incomprehensible. He recognised on | 
| the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, || 
under which he had smoked su many a peaceful pipe, 
|but even this was singularly metamorphosed. The | 
and buff, a}| 


from whence he had first seen the old man of the) ed coat was changed for one of blue 


glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a@ bright suon 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering : 
among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, | 


aud breastiog the pure mountain breeze, “Surely,”  WasiincTon. 


sword was stuck iv the hand instead of a sceptre,|; 
the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and un- 
derneath was painted iv large characters, G&@NERAL | 


cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was lis 
name ? 
“God knows,” exclaimed he, at bis wit's end; 
“Pm not myself—Vm somebody else—that’s me 
yonder—no— that’s somebody else got into my sho 
—I was myself tast vight, but 1 fall asleep on the 
mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and eviry 
thing’s changed, and Pm changed, and § can't tell 
what’s my nae, or who Tam!” 
The bystauders began now to look at eactr other, 
nod, wink significantly, aud tap ther fingers agatist 
their forcheads, There was a whisper, a!so, abvut 
securing the gun, and keeping: the okt fellow fia 
doing mischief. At the very suggestion of which, 
the self-important man in the cocked hat retired 
with some precipitation. At this critical inoment 
a fresh Likely woman pressed through the throng to 
get apeep at the graybearded man. She bada 
chubby child iv her arms, whieh, frightened at bs 
looks, began to, cry. “Hash, Rip,” cried she, 
“hush, you little fool, the old man wou't burt you,” 
The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her vuice, all awakeved a train of reeollee- 
tions in his mind. “What is your name, my good 
woman ?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“ And your father’s name*” 

“Ah, poor man, bis name was Rip Van Winkle; 
it’s twenty years since he weut away from home 





He was nata- || Yore, there how was reared a tall naked pole, with with his gua, and never has been heard of sinte= 
and was soon tempted to repeat |/Somethiug On top that looked like a red night-cap,'| his dog-came home withont him; but whether be 
ltand from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a! 


shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell, Twas then but a dittle girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but he 
put it with a faltering vdice: 

“Where's your mother?" 

Ob, she (vo had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood vessel, in a fit of passion at a New 
England pedlzr. 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this i 


" telligence. The honest man could contain bi 
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He ‘caught ‘fis daughter ‘avd éhitd in 


mut tle 10 O86 sé [am your father !” cried he--“ Young 
© very his am iakle encnadld Rip Van Winkle now! 
— Bie nobodykmow poor Rip Van Wirkte!” ' 
allt All stood amazed, “Witil “an ‘Old woman, tottering 
Veda” t from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
aE ine, # , agi peering under it in his face for a moment, 
of idk wea, % Sure endugh ! it is Rip Van Winkle— 
1 doling “ himself, Welcome tome 'again, old neighbour— 
er, de Wy, where lave you been these twenty tong 
W, with ears iid 
1S Vehe. Rip’s story was soon told, for the ‘whdle twenty 
—men. Hs had been to him but ‘as ‘one night. ‘The 
eroes uf MB > nbours stared. when they heard-it; some were 
a Baby, naif to wink at each other, and put their tongaes 
/ Se checks; and the self-important man in the 
grizeey i eae" hat, who, when the alarm was over, had re- 
Nl Gress, Sabie the field, screwing down the corners of 
had ga. youth, and shook his ‘he2d—apon which there 
7 wea geueral shaking of the head throughout the 
¢ F him, mbla: ee 
ae on pesenatentl however, to take the opirion 
ve him Jd Peter Vanderdonk, ‘who-was seen slowly ad- 
voted" toe up the road. He was a descendant of the 
reid but vend of that name, who wrote oue of the earliest 
. raising ceaate of the province. Peter was the most an- 
“e sn inhabitant of the village, and well versed iu all 
we the wonderful’ events and traditions of the neigh- 
hy vel bearhood. He recollected Rip at once, and corro 
ms bit, porated his-story in the most satisfactory manner. 
5 ye * Heassured the company that it was a fact, handed 
sed, and jown from his ancestor the historian, that the 
sy in Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted by 
rey eye range beings. That it was affirmed that the great 
en 7 Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the river 
es qd country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty 
’ 


years, with his crew of the Half-tnoon, being per- 
ted in this way to — the — his ge 

‘ae. aud keep a guardian eye upon the river, anc 
ee a pet city called by his ai That his father 
bel hitonce seen them in their old’ Dutch dresses play- 
ingat nine pins in a hollow of the mountain; and 
that he himself had heard, one summer afternoon, 
tiesound of their balls, like long peals of thunder. 
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-Standers 
stle him! 


nity the 

pre Tomake'a long story short, the company broke # 
terity of IE 't, and retured to the more important concerns of 
rit, wha a teleetion, Rip’s daughter took him home to live 


vith her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and 
astout cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip re- 


ig. The 


ne cillected for one of the urchins that used to clim) 
tavern, a upon his back. Asto Rip’s son and heir, who was 
the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, 
Od inqui. fmm be was employed to work on the farm; but evinced 
mbereditary disposition to attend to any thing else 
en an uid ge but his business. 
Nichohs Rip now assumed his oft walks and habits; he 
eighteen Moon found many of bis former cronies, though all 
e in the ntver the worse fox the wear and tear of time ; and 
him, but {iM peierred making friends among the rising genera- 


tin,with whom he soon grew into great favour. 
Having nothing to du at home, and being arrived 
atthat happy ‘age whem a nan can do nothing with 
impanity, he took his place once more on the bench, | 
atthe inn door, and was reverenced as one of the 
patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old 
times “before the war.’ It was sometime before | 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, rad 
cotld be made to comprehend the strange events | 
that had taken place daring his torpor. How that | 


therehad been a revolutionary war—that the country | 


inuing of 
battle 
1 a Squil, 


Owe 





er?” 
at wpilitia 


these sad 


g hinselé lal thrown off the yo%e of old England—and that, | 
Zled bit, Tih itead of being a subject of Eis Majesty George | 
7 Unity Bw Third, he was now a free citizen of the United | 
way war 


Sites, Rip, in fact, was no politician ; the changes | 
ofstates and empires made but little impression on 
him, Bat there was ‘one species of despotism under 
Which he had long groaned, and that was—petticuat 
gverament. Happily, that was at an end ; he had | 
gol his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and 
could go in and out Whenever he pleased, without | 
reading the tyranny Of Dame Van Winkle, When. 
ver her name Was mentioned, however, he shook | 
ishead, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his | 
yes; Which might pass either for an expression of 
wignation to his fate, or joy at bis deliverance. 
He'nsed to tell his story to every stratiger that 
nived'at My. Doolittle’s botel. He was observed, 
tfirst, to vary on ‘some points every time he told 
l, which was, doubtless, owing to his having so re- 
ritly awaked. It at last settled down precisely to 
he tale T have related, and not a man, woman, or 
iild in the neighbourhood, but knew it by beart 
inie always pretended to doubt the reality of it, 
ilinsisted that Rip! had been out of bis head, and 
ist this was one point on which‘he always remain- 
Wfighty. The old Dutch inhab:tants, however, 
most universally gave it full credit. Even to 
his day they never hear-a thunder storm of a sum- 
we-afternoon, abont the Kaatskill, but they say 
lendric’ Hudson and his crew ave at their game of 
me pins; and it is a common Wish of all hen- 
eked hasbunds in the neighbourhood, when life 
ngs Leavy ou their hands, that they ‘might have a 
ueting drop out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon, 
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NOTE. 
The foregoing tale, one would suspect, had been sug- 
sted to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German super- 











my goed BBition about Charles V. and the Kypphauser mountain; 
¢subjoined note, however, which was appended to the 
le, shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated with 

Usual fidelity : 
| Winkle; I The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible 
om home MP Many, but nevertheless I give it my full belief, for 
sf since ow the vicinity of our old Dutch settlements to 


ve been very subject to marvellous events and appear- 
es, Indeed, I have heard many stranger stories 
n this, in the villages along the Hudson ; all) of 
Lich were too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. 
have even talked with Rip Van Winkle myself, who, 
T last saw him, was avery venerable old man, 
“80 perfectly rational and consistent on every other 
"t, that I think no conscientious person could refuse 
take this into the bargain; nay, I have seen a certi- 
steon the subject rw before a country justice, 
.,“gned with a cross, in the justice’s own hand 
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jny this ine 


— that they always kept themstlves within the| 


Christmas. 
bh . 
‘(From Evanson’s Work.) 
: i 


‘The Books of the New Téstament contain every cir- 
cumstance thatés to be met with, relating to the history | 
of our Lord and Saviour; and since they are totally; 
silént ‘about the particular time of his being born, it) 
inust ever remain unknown. If ‘the knowledge of it 

‘could have been of any use tous, or if it had been the | 
intent of our blessed Master, that we should celebrate | 
the couimemioration of his birth in any distinguished 

manner, we should withat doubt have found that, as 

well as every other article of necessary instruction, imseme 

part or other of the sacred volume ; but the pure religion | 
lof the Gospel is not meats and drinks, but righteous. | 
ness and peace, and Joy-in the Holy Spirit. ‘Our Saviour 

and his inspired Apostles enjoined their disciples no. par- 
ticular days'and seasons, cither of feasting or fasting, but 
one constaht uniform life of virtuous inndcence, leaving 
them to their own prudence and discretion, on the times 
and manner of using the good things of -this world, 


ounds of temperance, sobriety,and christian moderation. 
Nay, the great Apostle to the Gentiles, reproves thejGala- 
tian converts for having adopted some festival observances 
from’ the example of either their jewish or pagan friends, 
as if they were incompatible with the simplicity and spi- 
rital purity of the religion of Jesus Christ; ‘* when 
ye knew not God, (says he) ye did service unto them 
which by nature are no! gods; but now, after that ye 
have known God, or rather are known of God, low turn 
ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto 
ye desire again to be in bondage? "To observe days and 
months, and times and years, I am afraid of youlest I have 
bestowed upon you labour in vain.” Such checks and 
admonitions as this, together with the rational idea which 
the Gospel gave them of worshipping God, with simpli- 
city, in spirit and in truth, kept all the first Christians 
from the observance of any particular seasons ; and for 
more than two hundred years after Gur Lord’s death, no 
Christians ever thought of enquiring’after, or paying any 
attention to the day of his nativity ; yet they were the 
only persons who, by tradition, or some records then ex= 
isting, could have traced it out. Here then it will be asked 
if this be really the case, how came we to celebrate the 
pretended anniversary of our Lord’s birth with so much 
solemnity and festive joy: and to fix it to a particular 
season of the year? ‘This is what in its order I now 
propose to explaintoyou. Under the law of Moses, the 
Jews were commanded to celebrate three festivals in every 
year; and to restrain them from tlic excesses and'vicious 
irregularities, into which such seasons: might too easily 
lead them, they were expressly forbidden to hold these 
feasts any where but at Jerusalem, where the males alone 
were ordered to appear, and there’ to wi2ke the whole 
observance one continued solemn act of worship at the 
Temple of God ; at which only, they were permitted to 
offer their sacrifices and burat-offerings. But the idola- 
trous nations of the world, who acknowledged and wor- 
shipped a multitude of different gods, and had altars and 
temples erected to them in every place, conceiving that 
every remarkable day in their Calendar was sacred to 
some or other of their deities, kept each of them as a day 
of feasting and idle dissipation, in honour of the parti- 
cular god to whom they thought it dedicated. As the 
Christians observed no festivals of their own, and would 
not join with their heathen friends and neighbours in 
honouring their idols, nor mix in the riotous intempe- 
rance and obscene imputation which usually attended 
\their festive celebrations, they were ridiculed, despised, 
jand hated, as morose and unsociable people, who had 
{no customs like the rest of mankind. And at the same 
jtime the commonalty of every nation, being highly 
{pleased with, and therefore particularly attached to, these 
ears of public mirth, and to the shows and processions 
|which were generally exhibited upon them, were the less 
(inclined to listen to those rational and sober arguments, 
|which alone could influence them to embrace the chris- 
|tian faith. With a view to remove this scemtng obstacle 
\to the conversion of the heathen world, and perhaps also 
| with the hope of taking away the chief grounds of that 
inveterate contempt of, and prejudice against, the Chris- 
tians, which had drawn on them so many gri¢vous per- 
secutions, almost three hundred years after our Sayiour’s 
death, some bishops or presidents of particular churches 
began to form the project of permitting their disciples 
to observe the festivals of the country they lived in, 
upon this condition, that instead of celebrating those 
days in honour and iv the name of any heathen god, 
they should dedicate and reckon them all sacred to the 
memory of some Martyr and Christian Saint. This 
account 1s given us by the Christian Historians of those 
early times; one of whom, speaking of a particular 
bishop in Asia, tells us, that be instituted among all 
people, as an addition to devotion towards God, that fes 
tival days and assemblies should be celebrated to them 
who had contended for the faith ; that is, the Martyrs ; 
and he gives this reason for theinsticution: when he ob- 
served, saith the historian ** that the simple and unskil- 
ful multitude, by reason of corporcal delights, remained 
in the error of fools;” that the p:incipal thing might 
|be corrected in them, namely that instead of their own 
|vain worship, they might turn their eyes upon God; 
‘*he permitted, that at the memories of the holy mar- 
tyres, they might make merry-and delight themselves, 
jand be dissolved into joy.” “Such a regulation as this 
jcould not fail of contributing greatly to reconcile the 
jheathen to the professors of faith in the Gospel ; it was 
|indeed forming a close alliance between christianity and 
idolatry, and compelling our religion, in order to meet, 
paganisin, to advance more than half way. _The conse- 








‘boy; itis not improbable, therefore, that with a view 


‘nativity of Jesus Christ: and the whole festival season, 





jquence was, that from that time, professed Christians 
jinereased considerably in numbers, and decreased as 
‘much in purity and virtue. Yet, asif the mere external | 
| profession of christianity had been all that was necessary | 
in our religion, the fatal innovation was soon universally | 
bev tome and pursued ; till at length, every heathen fes- 
tival was exploded, and christian holidays were substituted | 
\intheir room. The Roman Catholics still retain a multi-| 
|plicity of these feasts; but the church of England ob-| 
serves only the’ feasts of our Lord himself, his Apostles, 
and the principal Saints: and it is certain, that all those! 
\days which are kept holy in their names, are precisely 
thé same, which being distinguished for somesignal cir-| 
‘cumstance in the old Roman calendar, were, by the Pa- 

ans, held sacred to their imaginary gods. For instance, 
the first day of the month of May was dedieated by the 
‘heathens to Ceres and Flora, their two goddesses of vorn 
‘and flowers ; these early fathers of the christian church 
‘therefore, retained the feast, but changed the names of 
ithe deities honoured by it; and consecrated it to St. Phi, 
|lip and St. James. I mention this festival in particular, 
‘because ourselves are witnesses, that part of the very| 
same rites, with which the heathens wsed to celebrate it,| 
‘is still kept up amongst our own people. lor when we) 
|gonsider the festive processions customary 01 that day; 
with rural dances and nome of flowers, it is easy to 


with the Goddess Flora; but it is impossible to dis- 








nting. The story, therefore, is beyond the possibilit 
in bi doabe, o 5 fe PD. Ke 


i the propriety of such a ceremony, when connected 


cover any relation that it can have either to St. Phi. 
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lip or St. James. In the same manner the feasts of 
Saturn and Bacchus, which were: celebrated at ‘this 
very season, (Christmas,) which continued ‘for several 
days, and were accounted the chiéf annual festivals, 
amongst the ancient Romans, were then unhappily ap. 
pointed to be ohserved by Christians, in the name of} 
our blessed Saviour himself, and those who first were 
martyred for his sake. The Fabulous Ged Bacchus, 
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TO THE EbDITOR. 


Sm,—As ‘ono of the:nimetous readers of your inte- 
resting paper, I have often remarked, with pleasure, the 
interest you have taken in- whatever conduces to the 
innocent gratification or instruction ot! your fetlowonrwns- 
men, and, particularly the.youpger part ef them: and 
as I believe youw.are one of the committee of the Lyceum 
library, I take the liberty @f suggesting to you the pro- 





‘was always esented by the heathen like a young 


to preserve to the people their accustomed idea of ‘a 
child, it was ordained to be the commemoration of the 





instead of being any longer called the Saturnalia and 


Christmas -Holidays. Even now, in this reformed 
country, many vestiges remain of the rites and customs 
obsérved by our pagan ancestors at the same festivals; 
they used always on sttch occasions to acorn the temples, 
altars, and images of the god, whose feast they celebra- 
ted, with boughs of such trees as were sup to be 
agreeable to him, or emblematical of his peculiar attri- 
butes ; and the characteristic description of their fabu- 
lous God of wine being, that he was always young, 
evergreens were looked upon as fit enblems of his nature 
in this respect, and the | in partivular was esteemed 
peculiarly sacred tohim. Froin hence arose this custom, 
which so universally prevails amongst our own people, 
of thus decorating the churches and their own houses, 
at this particular season, with boughs of ivy and other 
evergreens. And I wish this habitual and unmeaning 
practice, as it is now performed, were all the footsteps 
that remained amongst us of the pagan manner of cele- 
brating this festival ; but the sports and gambols, and the 
indulencies granted at this season to all ranks of peo- 
ple, which were peculiar to the feast of the Pagan God 
Saturn, and those scenes of revelling, drunkenness, and 
debauchery, so frequent also during these holidays, with 
far too great numbers of those who call themselves after 
the name of Christ, are all of them the sad relics of those 
intemperate immoral practices of the idolatrous hea- 
then, which always characterized the feast of Bacchus { 
How long the venerable names of Jesus Christ, and the 
first teachers of his Gospel, which is so eminently distin- 
guished by the simplicity and poly of all its doctrines, 
shall be made use of to support and sanctify the institu- 
tions of pagan superstition, and whether it can answer 
any useful purpose of sound policy and true religion, 
under the pretence of observing extraordinary seasons of 
public devotion, to unhinge the minds of the labouring 
people, take them off from the usual industry of their 
respective occupations, and by that means lead them 
into the temptation of mis-spending not only their pre- 
sent idle time, but also the earnings of their former Is- 
bour, in dissipated amusements, gaming, and such kinds 
of disorderly living, as tend both to injure and impair 
health, and to vitiate and corrupt their morals, are points 
that must be left to the determination of our rulers.” 
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Literary sotices. 
IMPROVEMENT IN MODERN GREECE, 
te = 
(Extract from a Letter.) 

a 

Tn the city of Cydonia, near Pergamus, in Asia Mi- 
nor, they are ee pee in erecting a Greek press. The 
expenses attached to this undertaking are to be paid 
from the private fund of Mr. Maltis Saltelis, one of 
the most respectable inhabitants of this city, and dis- 
tinguished for his patriotic virtues. He had sent Mr 
Constantine Dobras, a young and interesting native of 
Cydonia, to Paris, to learn the art of printing of Mr. 
Firmin Didot. Mir. Dobras experienced from Messrs. 
Didot and Son an extremely polite reception, and was 
supported in his undertaking by every possible assis- 
tance. After having made himself thoroughly oc- 
quainted inthe space of two years, with composing 
and type founding, be bought, at the expense of his 
patron, Mr. Saltelis, types, presses, and all other re- 
quisite utensils, left Paris. and is now expected im- 
patiently in his native city, to which, he will, without 
doubt, do very great services, as the head of the print- 
ing-oflice of Mr. Saltelis, and with the assistance of 
some entightened friends, a3 the publisher of several 
scientific and literary works, particularly on educa- 
tion. 

All the inhabitants of Cydoniaare Greeks ; the form 
of Government is purely aristocratic. ‘Twelve magis- 
trates, chosen from the most wealthy and able citizens, 
conduct the state sffuirs, with moderation. ‘here is 
indeed, a ‘Vurkish Aga, but he is extremely liniited it 
his functions, as he is not permitted to punish any body 
without the consent of the twelve magistrates, A large 
quarter of the city, which (namely the city) contains 
trom 12 to 15,000 souls, is inhabited bya part of those 
unhappy Pelopenesians, who, after the dreadful devas 
tation of their country, during the reign of Catharine 
If. found here a refuge and generous support. Since a 
great and very well organised college has been estab- 
ished, which disputes the precedency with those o! 
smyrna and Chios, Cydonia enjoys a very high repu- 
tation throughout Greece. ‘lhe first person who 
taught mathematics and natural philosophy here, was 
the Learned Father Benjamin, of Lesbos. He had 
studied these sciences in Italy, at the expense of the 
city, and afterwards at Paris, in the College of lrance, 
andin the Polytechnic School. After his return to 
Cydonia, he mids himself enemies by his philosophi- 
cal and liberal views, and bis school was calumuiated 
tothe Porte. He bad the courage to go himself to 
Constantinople, where be astonished the whole Synod 
by his firmness and intrepidity. By his manly enerpy 


Bavcchanalia. was dignified with the appellation of the | 


priety of permitting that excellent institution to remain 
open until ning or ten o'clock in’ the evening; as it is 
Well known that many ofthe, proprietors (particularly 
the younger part of them) are closely engaged in busi- 
ness, during the short time the library is open ; sani, 
consequently, are unable to reap instruction or amuses 
ment from its boundless stores The extra expense 
would, I should tmagine,' be very tiffing, ‘and might 
perhaps be liquidated . by strictly enti x payment of 
the fines. Should your insertion of this article be the 
means of accomplishing this desirablé purpose, you 
will much oblige your numerous readers, and none more 








an JUVENIS. 
Liverpool, Dec. 17. 
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THE INDIAN PENANCE OF FIVE FIRKs. 


** At Surat, I saw a Fakir, who was onjeined to endure, 
for forty days, the purgatary of the jive fires. He was 
seated on the lower part of a four-square stage, or altar, 
with three ascents, two feet high and as many feet square. 
While he was in a musing posture, other Fakirs beat 
gongs, and performed on their rough musical instru- 
ments, until he fell to his prayers, which he continued 
until the sun became warm; the ceremony commencing 
atsunrise. He then ascended to the upper or last square, 
at each corner of which was kindled a tire, in the small 
space between which he sat, crowned with a great collar 
of wooden beads, which he removed from his neck to 
his head. Then bowing in the midst of the flames, as it 
were to worship, with his head encircled between his 
arms, and his face opposite the blazing eastern sun, 
which is considered as the /i/th fire, he poised bimself on 
his head, and continued in that posture steadily three 
hours, that is, from nine o'clock t:ll twelve. After this 
feat, he sat himself down, cross-legged, and remained 
without eating or drinking all the rest of the day, the 
tires being still nourished, and he perspiring until he we: 
absolutely bathed in his own exudation ; and this wis 
to be repeated for forty days."—F'ryer's Travels. 


PLAYING CARDS, 


Cards are mentioned as the diversion of the Scottis! 
Court, in 1501, before ours had any idea of them. They 
were called quartes, four sided things, in French Cartes. 
Charles the Sixth was the first we read of in Kurope who 
made his amusement consist in arranging and disposiny 
the four suits, originally devised to represent the four 
classes or descriptions of men, hommes de choir, viz. quoir 
men, choir men, clergy now called hearts. Carrene, or 
picques or spades for the soldiery, and trefle, or trefoil, 
clubs, for the agricolists. ‘These are green still in some 
pucks of cards on the continent, and as to the suit of 
diamonds they have in Italy now, when playing tarracco, 
the representation of a coin upon them. ‘The king of 
hearts had a chorister’s gown on his back, A. D. 1788, 
at Seville and Barcelona; but Cas de picg. asa good gol- 
soldiers, conquers in every game. ‘The nine of diamonds 
had a reference to nine luckless merchants, combined for 
some discovering enterprise about the time when all eyes 
were turned westward ; it is called the curse of Scot- 
land, from their failure. It is a well-known vulgarity 
in England to say, ** Come, Sir, will you have a stroke 
at the history of the four kings!" meaning will you 
play a game at cards. Yet has this phrase a deep and 
rational meaning. ‘I'hese four kings represent the tour 
monarchies— 


Jews, Grecks, Romans, Franks. 
Under...... David, Alexander, Cusar, Charlemagne. 
Phey lead ) Hearts, Spades, Clubs, — Diamonds, 


the 4 suits § 
The Queens are Esther, Angine, Pallas, Judith. 

The above names are yet on the packs of cards in 
France. Kunaves are valets. Servetus Burn, tells us 
that in Saxon, knafi or knapha,* signilies a servant. 
‘The Spaniards, notwithstanding the trefle, calls that suit 
bastos. Accordingly, we tind the ace of clubs at ombre 
and quadrille, called basto. We, translating, thence 
say clubs ; and the thing we call spades, is evidently « 
pike's head; but we do not mean a gardener’s spade, 
we mean a sword, from the Spanish espado. 


* It also signifies a youth, 





CHRISTMAS CANDLES, 

“ Our forefathers, when the devotionsof Christmas 
eve were over, and night was come on, were wont to 
light’tp candles of an enormous size, which were called 
Christmas Candles, and to lay a log of wood upon the 
fire, which they termed a yule clog, or Christmas block, 
(hese were to illuminate the house, and turn night in- 
to day; which custom, in some measure, iv still kepe 
upin the northern parts. It Math, in all probatnlity, 
been derived from the Saxons, For Bede tells us, that 
this very pight was observed in this land before by the 
Heathen Saxons. ‘They began, says he. their year, on 
the eighth of the calends of January, which is now 
our Caristmus day, and the very night before, which 
is now holy to us, was by them called Madrenack, or 
the Night of Mothers, because, as we imaging, of 
those ceremonies which were performed that night 
Vhe yule clog, theretore, bath probably been a part of 
that night’s ceremony. ‘The very name seems to speak 
it, and tells its original to every age. = It seems to have 
beeo used as an enrdblem of the return of the sun, and 
the lengthening of the days For a8 both December 








he removed every obstacle, and returned to Cydonia 
where he, for many years, retained his professorship, 
and educated youths, the majority of whom have ap- 
pointmenty in the College, and on their part will con 
tribute to the diffusion of knowledge and science. A 
very short time ago he left Cydonia, and lives ut pre- 
sent at Jassay, in Moldavia. His olfice has been filled 
by Deacon ‘Theophilus Kaira, a man of extensive 
knowledge, whose sister, Inrianthia, is very well ac- 
quainted with literature and the French language. 

Che city of Cydoria carries on a considerable trade. | 
There are few sins of its poverty. ‘The soil produce 
oil and corn in abundance. Here are maay rich bind |! 
owners, and itis ac their expense that the college and 
the city hospitals are supported. 





HEAT IN AMERICA. 
— ij 


State of the Thermometer in Philadelphia: — 





1839, 9 o'clock. 12 o'clock, goclock. | 
July 26, 78 89) 3 | 
27, V7 60 82 | 

28, 18 1 Bi 

29, 81 84 87 

BO, 84 87 99 | 

$1, 83 yy y% ! 


| Christianity was embraced 


| view than it was originally, 
|} allowed, it might have been dune on account of ous: 


and January were called gudlé yule upon account of 
the sun’sreturning, and the increase of the days, sot 
am apt to beleve the /og las had the name of the yule 
log, trom its bein: burntas on emblem of the return. 


jimpsun, avd the increase of its light wad heat. 


* This was probably the reason of the custom among 
he Heatheo S.xous; but LT eannor think Che observa- 
tion of it was contisued for the same reason after 
For Bishop StillingSees 
observes, that * though the ancient Saxons observed 
cwelve days at that tine, and ascrificed to the sun, in 
hopes of bis returning, yet, when Christianity pre 
vaited, all these idulatrous sacrifices were laid aside, 
und that time of teasing wee joined with the religious 
solemnity of that season, Which, iu other parts of the 
world, were qhverved by Christians.’ And in like 
manner asthe days of feasting were joined with there 
ligious solemnitics of that season, sv the keeping up 
ot this custom seems to have been done with enotber 
If a conjecture may be 


Saviour’s birth, which happened that night.. For ax 
the burning of It before Christianity, was an emblem 
of the coming of the sun, which they worshipped +s 
their God, so the continuing of it after has been for a 
symbol of that light which was that night born into the 


world |" Zrand. 
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All this, Woodville thinks, adds eclat to his 
course through fashion’s airy circle. He fancies, 
and often with truth, that very young tendrils of 
|fushion, the scions of elegaut and extravagant stocks, 
‘admire him for his foibles, commend his assurance, 
and extol his vanity. His practised weaknesses so 
‘ofien gaining indulgence, he becomes an habitual 
| defaulter at dinner, aud be would not know how to 
This circumstance is @ matter of chance and of | take his chair without an excuse. How prettily he 
jovks and answers to Lady Mildway, when she, with 





SELECTIONS FROM THE HERMIT IN 
LONDON. 








(Continued from our former Papers. ) 


TO@ LATE FOR DINNER. 





—— 


some misfortune to some people; an affair of affec- 
tation and bad habit in others; but a practice, whe-| a suavity peculiar to herself, observes, “ My only 
ther from the former or the latter cause, of continual, regret is, that the soup will not be worth your 
occurrence in the beau monde, although evidently | tasting, although Mercier (the ccok) pleases you in 
at variance with true politencess. general; and that the fish will be neither hot nor 

Young Woodville, an acquaintance of mine,| cold.” “Upon my life,” lisps the youth, “you 
and an Exquisite of the first class, in’ the overpower me with goodness; it’s my own fault if 
way of magnificent equipage, | cither be the case; bat if you would expiate my 
aod well-appointed establishment, ix conspicuous! enormity by taking balf a glass of Madeira with 
' I think I see him this moment,|\ me, I should feel much more comfortable; for 1 

really am horrified at coming so uncommonly late :” 
habitually ought to be the word.) 

All these minor manceuvres lend a false interest 
to Myr. Woodville, which he has usurped, which 
uient where every one is either just seated, or just |/indulgence has admitted, which youthful inexperience 
| tolerates, and, which ignorance admires. 

Lord Livre-Rouge, whose only superiority is his 
place in the Red-book, his name, style, title, and 
his hands, elevate his shoulders, make a slight in-|{designation in the Court Kalendar, is another of 
clination of his body, or a shake of his head, as || these dinner-spoilers, these abusers of good nature, 

these violaters of good manuers, these usurping 
coxcombs, who wish to soar above even the circle of 


living, splendid 





for this failing. 
‘ving oat of bis charict,—the grey horses arriving 
at a break-neck pace,—a knock hke thunder an- 


pouncing him at the door,—aad affecting himself to 





look overcome and chagrined on catering the apart 





finishing the first course, 
flis general plan is, on presenting bimsclf at the | 


dining-parlyowr door, to withdraw as it were, to join 


nuch ay to say, “this is very bad indeed; an’t T| 
most abominable for late hours? al. | 
'|elegance and good company, by coming last, by be- 
never in time any where’ But quite the thing—] ing waited for, by deranging a party, and by cre- 
monstrous agrecable—pardoned by the ladies—every |]ating a sensation, as they swagger, seemingly con- 

founded, to the first places at the tables they have 


sv long kept waiting for them. 


rucorriygible ¢ 
ways engaged—always ron away with by pleasure— 


where welcome.” This pantomimic representation 


is followed by a demonstration of his very white 


tecth, rather than a smile; and then, shaking hands 
with his friend at the bottom of the table, or giving 


him a gentle tap on the back (if an intimate), ogling 


My Lord, however, has not Woodville’s good 
humour, none of bis simpers and his smiles, no false 





humility, no submissive pride: He makes you wait 


all round, glancing at all the beauty and fashion in| 48 a matter of course, and takes his place as a mat- 
the room, he proceeds with much confidence to the ter of right. He sometimes seems to look surprised» 
seat allotted to him, disturbing and apologising to}/and motions a regret at deranging a whole party, 
ax many as possible in his way towards the head of but it is with a self approving deportment. He will 
{/tell you, that he is that moment arrived from Derby, 
{ . : 
‘yon my |r from Newmarket, or from the Upper House, in 
which however he takes much less interest than at 
the winning-post of either of the other placcs. He 
wishes you had not waited; but it is very easy to 
“perceive that he would never have forgiven you, if 
you haduot. He canvasses the respect and attention 
of the family; aud is mortified in the extreme if he 
‘find himself in the minority. Every glance of his 
claims applause; and every civility caricatures con- 
descension, He dines with you for form’s sake ; 
comes late for fashion’s sake; stops as long as it 
suits himself; and takes French leave, without heart 
‘or interest in your party. 

Sometimes he will say, with a superior and saucy 
tone, “Indeed, my dear Mrs. So-and-so, I am sure 
you think me very rude in coming so late; but it was 
with great difficulty that I came at all: I put off five 
engagements for your's; and I left a duzen things 


the table, 

His hacknied excuses in general are, “ ¢ 
life, 1 dow't deserve to be pardoned ; yet T reckou | 
ou your Jadyship’s indulgence ; 1 never was so mis- 
taken iu my life; it wav six when IT was talking 
about «a horse, to the duke, at Tattersall’s; the 
moment that T discovered it, | galloped home at 
the risk of upsetting a score of plebs, and took only 
ten minutes, to dress and get here :” “Upon my 
soul, L beg your pardon; ‘tis too bad T know : or 
“1 know not on earth bow toapologize for my seem- 
ing rudeness; but LE did not get home from the qua- 


drilk 


eyes fov two hours ; 


ball votil seven o'clock » could not close ury 


let my watch go dowo; and 
have gone wrong all day since” “ Upoa my honour 
Thad not an idea of its being so lite by an hour ; 
but f know your gooduess, aud that you ll excuse 
me; the head in the 


world 5 wever could caleulate time or money; you 


you koow we, very worst 


kuow that, Sir Charles; Thave always twice as much “ndone, and people dissatished, sooner than disap- 


to pay as J expected, aud am an hour or two later , Or, by way of being jocose, “1 dare | 


point you.” 
say your French cook wishes me at the Antipodes 
for spoiling his fricassée or his vol au vent, his 
omelette or his macaroni; but t had a bard matter 
to get here at all—only T hate sending excuses.” 
The prevalence of these late dinner visitors is 


than Linteaded,” aud an insipid laugh closes this 
misstatement. Or else it is, “ Do forgive me; it 


is not my fault; Fo wish the House of Commons 


were annihilated; To wentoin with my brother, and 
could got move uotil halfan-hour ages dressed al 
by guess, and almost half io my carriage; I never |such, that there is quite a straggle betwixt the 
was so put out in my hte.” || makers of banquets and the eaters of them, who shall 
Row all these excuses are nearly as old as himself, || be latest in their hours; aud, as was said by an 


known to all his acquaintances, » 
and wearing out tac patience of every one concerueds, || He Channel to nod:aud moaoayllablize ia the House 


rivny § Upon my 


orn out as to effect, trish gentleman of my acquaintance, who has crossed 


| 


| 
| 





jjust as well able to appreciate this as I am; and 


FouR Moves. 





or 0" solitude. From the second picked-up com- 
pauion he escapes as from you—“ is sorry he must 
leave him or ber; has a particular engagement ;” 
yet returns to the charge, and skirmishes ameng the 
trees with a fourth, fifth, or sixth, omperhaps passes 
you by unnoticed, with a greater personage by his 


which bespeaks an air of protection. 
I confess that I like punctuality myself, and that, 
but for fashion’s sake, I would adopt it in its utmost 
exactitude ; but I have so often Leen turned into a 
jstudy by an astonished and astonishing puppy out 
of livery, and had a parcel of pamplets, novels, and 
new publications put before me about half-past six 
o'clock, with a look of “who can you be, to come 
so very soon ?”——»so0 often been in the drawing-room 
| with only officious slaves stirring up the fire, pre- 
‘senting me a newspaper already read, and looking 
coutempt at me for coming in time to read it;—— 
so often beheld my Lord dismount his horse, and 
proceed to dress, after I had come fully prepared to 
dine in ten minutes ; so often heard a groom of 
the chambers, in a practised accent and a haughty 
voice, inform me, that he dares say his master or his 
mistress would soon be in; that I have got nearly 
as incorrect in keeping time as the rest of my circle. 
Nevertheless, I commend and highly esteem the 
principle and plan of the late immortal Lord Nelson, 
who-held promptitude of measures and exactness as 
to time as most valuable qualities, and who, when 
he recommended a trsdesman to send off some arti 
cles for him so early as six A. M., on the man’s say- 
ing “ Yes, my Lord, 1 will be on the spot myself by 
six o'clock,” mildly touched him on the shoulder, 
and, with a very significant look, added, “ Mr. n 
a quarter of an hour before, if you please.” The 
tradesman seemed astonished ; but stammered out, 
“Surely, my Lord, if you wish it; yes, a quarter 
before six; yes, a quarter before, instead of six! 
“Right,” said his Lordship, “it is to that quarter 
before the time ghat I owe all the good I ever did.” 
The more we consider this remark, and weigh it 
with the activity and decision of our late naval hero, 
the more inestimable it appears ; but my readers are 














“ Je reviens d mes Moutons,” by saying, that if 1 

could get others not to be too late for dinner, they 

should never have that fault to lay to the charge of 
THe Hermit in Lonpon, 
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GAME! XXIV. 
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The White has the Move, and gives Check-mate in 


(Giambatista Lolli, page 538.) 


side, or gives you a slender acknowledgment, a bowj| 


' Poetry. 
TO D———, 


—_— 





| Friend D—, thou seem’st chagrin’d to find, 
| ‘That all the world should learn thy mind, 
And rudely say’st thou wants to know 
The reason that I treat thee so, 
Therefore, for once, I’ll candid be, 
And tell thee what I think of thee: 
When lovers urge their suit in rhyme, 
- They seldom love a length of time ; 
No sooner they another find, 
Than from the first they wean their mind; 
And, like the first, the second tell, 
How long they've loved—how dearly well # 
Besides, from more than one I’ve heard, 
Thou swear’st to love, then break’st thy word, 
Oh, arch deceiver ! worst of men! 
I ne’er will trust to thee again ! 
So faithless and so base a swain 
Deserves, indeed, to sigh in vain ; 
And therefore, to be brief, friend D—~, 
I wish to hear no more from thee. 








10 THE EDITOR. _ 


Sir,—I have not ‘“ skulked away” from the contro: 
/versy on the Logierian system : I have been waiting for 
some proofs of the good effects of that system, especially 
|those promised by your correspondent **Q.””” None 
,have yet appeared. When I commenced my inguiri 

\I expected that abuse which is often thrown at . 
'mous writers, and I certainly have not been disappointed, 
jI have been told that my ** statement is as fictitious a5 
my signature,” that it is ‘*a weak invention of the 





‘¢ T wish to calumniate and traduce.” I have been told 
also, to confine myself to the ** principles” of the sys. 
|tem. It is very proper to examine the principles of any 
lsystem on its first introduction ; but rs he the time has 
jclapsed, in which those principles should have produced 
| perfection, we should —— ‘or effects. As tothe other 
|quotations, they certainly appear to me to be weak jn. 
| ventions of my adversaries, (7 have no enemies in this 
| dispute ;) inventions, calculated to prejudice the public 
| against me. Abuse, however, is not proof, Mr. Iditor; 
/I think a plan might be hit upon to set this question a 
[rests and I shall now beg leave to suggest ene; but, 
in the first place, I shall re-state my charges against the 
| Logierian system. 

| Mr. Logier asserted publicly, that a young 
|taught by his system for three years, would be able, not 
‘only to play the works of Corelli, Haydn, Mozart, &, 
'but to analyze them theoretically: if they could not do 
‘all this in that time, it was useless to proceed they 
| were persors of no capacity. It was also stated, thatip 
occupy seven or eight years in the teaching of the scien 
of music, which time the old system required, waa 
| down right robbery of the public; and, that one-hil 
of that time would be sufficient by the new. 

The new system has been established in this town 
|longer than the time allowed by its founder, to produce 
all these effects ; and the question now is, have. those 
| effects been produced ? 

| This is my plan.—Let two or three gentlemen, judges 
| of the science, but not interested in the question as to 
‘money, be requested to visit the different academies, 
|where it is taught on the new system: let them hear 
the pupils play their lessons; and question them as to 
the time they have learned. Let these gentlemen for: 
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vet does he think thas bad dabit quite an accomplish of Commons annually since the 
went: be prefers it to the chance of entering a {| Eaith, people are getting so much later every year || 
helf tilled apartivent in proper time, or te beiag |)! their pours, that TP should not at all be surprised | 
mistaken for a man of exactitade and of order,|, (0 find dinver pat off until the next day.’ 
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make the hour of meeting; and yet the rival party, || 
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not dazzled by his good looks and affectation, have || | 
relinquished his presence at their tables on thigac- | the guests of fashion, all emulating each other in | 
coum, but still he will aot submit to the dull five |) haut ton, struggle who shall come last, who shall |! 
1} 


winetes before dingy and thiaks it stylish in the [cut ia for the last moment, who shall drive up last! 


extreme to be always ina great bury, galloping oat) to the door, who shall make the most dignified, | 
park, on dashing graceful apology, in which a multitude of engage. || 


importance, 


wp ty your deor, as af on 
bv siness of the last Hence he 
quired the nickname of ihe lafé Mr, Woodville; and 


of th 
has ac. ments, their parliamentary duty, general dissipation, | 
thew break-of-day habits, or their horse-raciog, or || 


so far is he from boog ashamed of it, or corrected) other laudable porsuits take the lead; and, until | 
some very high authority give a contrary example, | 


e, that he seems to pitch his ambitivn! 
Yet bow pitiful, how | 
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Marshal Ney was termed “7 ¢ 
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this evil will increase daily, 
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Lueced wet add that he is imeurmseible; aud well! 


Row, he will deign to go down the ride once, or 


when one lady holds out ber band to 
* Sit dowau, 


he way be so, 


line yt the head of the table, ery ing, 


I wonder you did wot out comes his watch, be looks all wonder, be 
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Or. 


nish themselves with music of various good authors, ot 


||a kind both difficult and easy. Let them try the 


wet 
of the pupils to play this music, which, as it noet ikaly 
will not have been seen before by them, will be a true 
criterion to judge, as to what progress they — have 
made. They may question the pupils also in the theory, 
taking care to observe whether they understand what 
they answer, or whether they are mere parrots. In 
short, let them put_the above charges, or rather asser- 
tions, fairly and truly to the test. The result of their 
examination might be embodied in a ificate, 
which may be published, either with or without their 
names, provided the original lie at your office, for the 
inspection of those who feel interested in the question. 
The name of a pupil or a parent need not be mentioned. 
They might also visit some of the academies where 
the science is taught on the old system, and covipare the 
progress the pupils have made in the same time. 

I think this scheme practicable ; but, if it he not. ! 
shall give attention to any other; all I want is fir play: 
Your obedient servant, 

SIMON GUI.LED. 
24th Dec. 1819. 














6 
WHITE, 


Mr. Playfair, in his curious memoir of J. Watt, E34. 
says, that the power of steam may be employed in the 
ploughing of land, is by no means improbable, and ¥e 
believe that there are at this time projects in embryo for 
that very purpose. 


— 








SOLUTION. 

BLACK. 
1 King .... 4—8 
2 Bishop....5—8 
3 Castle ....3—8 


WHITE, 
1 Koight....4—6+4- 
2 Queen .. ..5—8+4- 
3 Castle ....3—8-4- 
4 Knight... ..2—7-+- 








at Exeter ‘Change treated himself with a most extraor- 
''dinary feast. Asa proof of his taste, it was discovered 
If you fall in with a man of fashion in Rotten) that he had eaten the greater part of the wardrobe of 
his keeper! consisting of three pair of trowsers, four 
' : waistcoats, near a dozen neckcloths, several pairs of 
vuce anda hatf wiih you; but whea tired of yon, stockings, and part of a great coat, which he Had con- 
js trived to purloin in a most ingenious manner, by rising 
himself up by his tusks, and standing on his hind 1 
to the man’s apartment, which is above the elephant’s, 


exceeding 700 weight daily. 


Surprising Mcal!—On Thursday the great elephant 


Co Correspondents. 
CnEss.—If C. S. who fancies he has detected an errot 
in the Check mate of Game X XIII. given in the last 
Kaleidoscope, will once more consult that publication, 
he will find there is no mistake. It is very true, & 
he observes, that Check mate may be given in two 
moves instead of four; but he will observe, thet 
the problem is not to give mate simply, but to doit 
with @ PARTICULAR PAWN in FOUR moves. 


Erratum.—In our reply to a correspondent last weeks 
under the head of RELIGION and PoLtrics, for the 
death of * Farrar” read the death of * VoLTAIt 
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broke open his trunk, plundering 
i t arrived just in time to 
ce him eat the remains of his coat, the buttons of the 
strewed about his cage. ‘The 
this wonder of the creation is 
» water, &c. 
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Logiertan System. 


jenemy,” that I have ‘* base and interested views,” that : 
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